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that I could do what they did. All went well at the bottom of the
sea, where the shells lay in clusters on the grey sand, but I had to
go up for breath, and at this moment the imps set upon me and
dragged me down again by the legs. I was never so nearly drowned
in my life.
I do not know how long a native can stay under water if he is put
to it. My colleague in the mountain district, Sydney Marriott, did
contrive to beat every native in the camp in a short swimming race,
but when it came to diving they beat him hollow. They had a method
which I never knew a European to succeed in. They dived with their
hands behind their backs and then, with their noses almost touching
the stones, they propelled themselves along the bottom with their toes
at incredible speed. I have tried the feat many times, but at the second
kick with my toes my head went up and I found myself swimming
under water. They never swim under water: they run. Also, they
stay under water for considerably over a minute. Of course, in all
the other aquatic feats they fall short. They never dive head first.
They cannot take a header of any kind, or a somersault, but in en-
durance and in speed they beat the white man.
There was one aquatic sport at Fort Carnarvon that was only prac-
tised at flood time, when the river rose twenty feet or so and ran at
the speed of an express train. The Singatoka here forms a gigantic
sweep of fifteen miles and arrives within seven miles of the Fort, at
Bemana. The sport consisted in felling a banana stump and riding it
like a hobby-horse, with its butt end uppermost. With this you pro-
pelled yourself out into the swiftest part of the current and let the
river carry you down. There were backwaters at intervals, and if
you wished to rest you had only to take a stroke or two to find your-
self going upstream instead of down in an elongated whirlpool. All
along the banks were villages, and in every village the inhabitants
collected with shrill cries to speed you on your way. In the end, after
an hour of bumping your hobby-horse over shallows and sweeping at
bewildering speed through deep and narrow rapids, you propelled
your craft ashore at Bemana, where horses were waiting to take you
back to the camp. With novices there were unforeseen episodes, as
when one of my visitors misjudged his position on his hobby-horse,
and the wrong end, both of the horse and its rider, protruded high
out of the water. He would certainly have been drowned if some-